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THE broker problem continues to be a fruitful topic of 
conversation in insurance circles, and what efforts will be 
made to enforce the new law prohibiting them, and all other 
persons dealing in underground insurance, is a matter of 
considerable speculation. Superintendent McCall was in 
the city last week and, while seeking information upon the 
subject, was quite non-committal as to the course he will 
pursue. It would be easy enough to make a case at once 
for presentation to the courts, but it is a question if the 
Superintendent would not prefer to hold this law zz fer- 
rorem over the brokers to moving for a judicial opinion 
upon its constitutionality. Sometimes the mere fact of 
placing a law on the statute book has a restraining effect 
without any attempt being made to enforce it. In this 
case, however, we doubt if any broker has been deterred 


from placing business in underground companies; they 
take many chances in their business, and are not noted for 
their respect for State laws. 





THE remark is sometimes heard, “ No one reads the in- 
surance papers.” It is usually uttered by old fogies or 
narrow-minded persons, who put it forward as an excuse 
for not patronizing that class of journals. They are gen- 
erally found near the head of some languishing company 
that is making a life or death struggle to pay them the 
salaries for which they render so poor an equivalent. Let 
an insurance journal, however, publish an article that does 
not meet the views of any particular class of insurance 
men, and the result is conclusive proof that the insurance 
journals are carefully read by a very large constituency, 
for the unfortunate editor will find himself deluged with 
letters of protest from officers of companies, agents, brokers 
and others in interest. As an illustration: A few weeks 
since we printed a table, compiled from official sources, 
showing the dividends made to policyholders by life insur- 
ance companies during the past fifteen years, and giving 
the ratio of dividends to premiums received. These ratios 
varied considerably, some.being high and some low, and, 
of course, all wanted to make the best showing. As we 
were guided entirely by official reports, we could not put 
tach one at the top, so we speedily began to receive letters 
from company officers and agents explaining why their 
companies did not pay as much in dividends as some other 





companies. None of them questioned the accuracy of 
the table that we had compiled, but each showed conclu- 
sively that the policyholder received greater benefits, in 
one form or another, in his company than he could in any 
other. This little outburst of letter writing was simply 
additional evidence to us that insurance journals are exten- 
sively and carefully read, and that they are, therefore, the 
best possible advertising mediums for the insurance busi- 
ness. It stands to reason that they should be so, for their 
proprietors have devoted years of hard work to cultivating 
a special field, and, as they are remarkably enterprising 
men generally, it would be surprising if they did not cover 
it very completely. 





THE sensational despatches published in this city Mon- 
day morning to the effect that a great conflagration was 
raging in Cleveland, and that the entire city was threat- 
ened with destruction, were suspected of being grossly 
exaggerated, and the result proves that the suspicions 
were well founded. Instead of one of the wealthiest and 
most important cities in the West being laid in ashes, it 
turns out that the fire destroyed a number of lumber yards 
and some adjacent property, and that the total loss will be 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars, possibly exceed- 
ing rather than falling below this sum. The fire depart- 
ments of neighboring cities were called upon for assist- 
ance, which was cheerfully rendered, the firemen giving 
valuable aid to their Cleveland brethren in a long, tedious 
contest with an exceedingly obdurate fire. Blazing piles 
of lumber are among the most difficult fires the firemen 
have to contend with, for each layer of lumber sheds water 
as the roof of a building does, and the only way to prevent 
the flames spreading is to tear down the piles, a most 
laborious task. Quite a number of firemen were seriously 
injured while engaged in this work, by falling lumber. 
Cleveland is conveniently situated for encouraging disas- 
trous fires, having some exceedingly hazardous risks in 
the heart of the city, and of being swept at times by 
fierce gales from the lake. Insurance companies are in- 
clined to write sparingly upon many of the risks in Cleve- 
land, and it will be found when the present losses are 
adjusted, that the property destroyed was not fully insured, 
and that no company will be seriously injured by the 
disaster. 





REFERRING to the taxation of life insurance companies 
The Weekly Underwriter remarks: “We hear in ou 
legislatures and alas! we read in the columns of our pa 
pers, which should be intelligent, that taxes should be pu 
upon corporations so as to relieve the poor farmers. Pu 
it on insurance companies, gentlemen, if you choose, bu 
don’t complain at the increased rates of insurance yo 
have to pay in consequence.” Our contemporary doe 
not speak for the life companies when it offers such advic 
to legislators. While it appears no more than proper 1 
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show that a tax on life insurance companies is an indirect 
tax on the people, it is absurd to heedlessly invite such 
taxation, on the extravagant plea that ultimately nobody 
will suffer but the public; for this, in an oblique way, is a 
most plausible argument for co-operative life companies. 
However, we do not believe that any life underwriter in 
the business will coincide with the extreme views of our 
contemporary on this subject. It is not likely that the 
companies would rest content with shifting the burden of 
taxes imposed on them to the shoulders of their policy- 
holders; for, aside from the fact that life companies are 
pledged at all times to protect the interests of their policy- 
holders, would it not be natural for many policyholders, 
with the consequent increase of rates following an increase 
in taxes, to drop out of the regular companies and seek 
for their insurance in the co-operative organizations that 
are not burdened with taxation? Such “don’t care” 
arguments as the above, against life insurance taxation, 
profit the companies little. 





CONSIDERABLE publicity has lately been given to what 
is claimed to be a new appliance for extinguishing fires, 
known as hand grenades. These are simply globular glass 
vessels filled with fire extinguishing liquid, which are to be 
thrown at a fire. They sell for about $10 a dozen, and 
there are several manufacturers engaged in their produc- 
tion. It is their custom to give public exhibitions to at- 
tract crowds, and, to the superficial observer, the test 
seems a wonderful success. Their plan is to build of pine 
boards an arrangement like a fire-place, having a high 
back; kerosene oil is then poured over the surface of the 
wood, which produces a great blaze and a seemingly dan- 
gerous fire. A few of the glass globes are then thrown in, 
and if, by a fortunate accident, they are broken, the liquid 
puts out the fire in a short time. But this is simply a 
surface fire, and the wood itself is scarcely charred. Such 
an exhibition demonstrates two things: first, that the ex- 
tinguishing compound is very effective in putting out 
flames; second, that the means of applying it are about as 
awkward and inconvenient as could possibly be devised. 
These grenades are effective when the fire is in its incipi- 
ency and is readily get-at-able, provided the person throw- 
ing them hits the fire, and provided the glass globe breaks, 
which it does not in many instances. But if a fire is dis- 
covered in a ceiling, under the floor, or in the partitions, 
it is beyond the reach of the grenades; if it should occur 
in a plate-glass show window, the danger of breaking the 
glass by throwing the grenade through it would deter any 
person from using it. These grenades are a delusion and 
a snare, appealing to the eye but not to the understand- 
ing; they are laughed at by the practical fireman and 
scorned by salvage corps men. At a recent fire in this 
city, a dozen or more of the grenades were thrown at a fire 
in a hallway, but the bottles refused to break, and finally 
the firemen brought up an extinguisher and put out the 
fire. Where hand grenades can be successfully used once, 
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an ordinary extinguisher can be used a hundred times 
There is no question but the liquid with which the gree. 
ades are filled is valuable as a fire extinguisher, but there 
are far better appliances for conveying it to the flames 
than the so-called grenades. Persons who desire to have 
ready at hand a means for putting out fires should pur. 
chase some trustworthy extinguisher and not waste money 
on an appliance that is inconvenient and not to be de. 
pended upon. 





IT is reported that the employees of the Standard Oj 
Company at Hunters Point recently closed the gates in 
the faces of the firemen, who came there in response toan 
alarm of fire. The firemen, however, broke down the 
gates and assisted in putting out the flames. It is assumed 
by the company that their private fire apparatus is equal to 
the protection of their property, and the firemen employed 
by Long Island City are not wanted. But the company’s 
property is the most dangerous of any on the whole river 
front; it is not only liable to burn itself on the slightest 
provocation, but to kindle a conflagration that will sweep 
all before it. It has been on fire on numerous occasions, 
and the insurance companies have had heavy losses to pay 
in consequence. The firemen in the vicinity of the works 
have no special love for the company, for, notwithstanding 
their heroic labors in its behalf heretofore, they have never 
been recognized by even an expression of thanks. It is a 
question whether by shutting out the firemen the company 
does not vitiate its insurance. An insured person is bound 
by his contract to do all in his power to protect and pre. 
serve the property insured, and if he deliberately prevents 
the force employed by the proper authorities to protect 
property from the flames making any effort in his behalf, 
such condition is unquestionably violated. Hadethe recent 
fire resulted disastrously when the firemen were locked 
out the insuring companies would, no doubt, have con- 
tested the payment of the loss. This is a point insurers 
who provide their own fire protection will do well to con- 
sider. 





THE underwriters interested in the insurance of prop 
erty in Pittsburgh are considerably exercised over the pro- 
posed introduction into the business portion of the city of 
natural gas for illuminating and domestic purposes and for 
fuel. Natural gas has been thus utilized for a number of 
years in various small places, in mills and detached build- 
ings, and the fire hazard considerably increased thereby. 
Its introduction into the heart of a city like Pittsburgh, 
where the hazards are already numerous enough, is looked 
upon with great apprehension by those who are expected 
to pay for any fire losses that may result therefrom. Re 
ferring to this The Insurance World says: 

Gas wells have been sunk in the most populous centres of our city; in 
some cases amid most highly inflammable materials, thus largely increas- 


ing the hazards of these localities. The dangers surrounding the intro 
duction of natural gas, the conveying of this terrific element of nature be- 
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neath our streets under high pressure, are apparent to all who give the 

atter a thoughtful consideration. Consider the fact that the pressure of 
. element, as it now rushes under our streets from the wells, varies 
i twenty pounds to, as has been demonstrated in at least one instance, 
a force of 200 pounds. In this early experience with one of the greatest 
and most useful of the discovered elements of nature, it yet remains for 
science and the best spirit of invention to demonstrate, not the value of 
but how to curb it and mitigate, if not entirely control the 


the element, , Bs 
h now hamper its general utility. 


dangers whic 
Inventors are at work devising means to control this 
dangerous agent, and already several devices have been 
submitted to the underwriters. No doubt some practical 
method will be hit upon to render this new element service- 
able without increasing the fire hazards. Meantime the 
underwriters are proposing to advance rates, claiming that 
propertyowners are using this gas to save expense, and 
they ought not to expect the insurance companies to carry 
all the risk without extra compensation. One thing is cer- 
tain, if natural gas can be economically used by property- 
owners, insurance companies will receive little considera- 
tion at their hands, so that there is no reason why under- 
writers should be especially tender of them. The new 
hazard should be charged for at its full value, for Pittsburgh 
is liable to treat us to a conflagration that will otherwise 
leave the underwriters on the wrong side of the account. 





DURING the month of August seven small places in dif- 
ferent sections of the country were visited by most disas- 
trous fires, in some instances the business portion of the 
villages being virtually destroyed. None of these places 
had provided means of fire protection adequate to the 
property at risk, while some of them had no fire extin- 
guishing apparatus whatever. They were, generally 
speaking, frame villages, with all the loose inflammable 
material that accumulates in such places occupying con- 
venient corners to facilitate the spread of flames. The per- 
versity of human nature regarding the care of property is 
remarkable; a man will spend years of hard labor in the 
accumulation of wealth, invest his savings in wooden 
buildings, neglect, perhaps, to have them insured, and 
manifest the utmost indifference regarding their protec- 
tion from fire; a whole community will display the same 
indifference, and keep on adding new frame structures, 
each one a menace to all the others. When a fire once 
gets started everything is favorable to its spreading, and 
there are no means at hand to check its advance. Instead 
of being surprised at the occasional destruction of these 
small villages, considering the great number of them of 
this class in the country, the wonder is that so few burn. 
Conflagrations are invited, and carelessness and reckless- 
Ness give them encouragement. Insurance companies 
might compel these reckless communities to provide ade- 
quate fire protection by refusing to insure their property 
at any price; if they want indemnity, require them to first 
put their houses in order, by adopting every reasonable 
measure of precaution, and then the insurance companies 
tan afford to assume the remaining risk. Not long since 





we were in a country village and witnessed the burning of 
the $10,000 residence of one of the most prominent citi- 
zens. Hundreds of spectators gathered at the scene, and 
not the slightest effort could be made to save the prop- 
erty, because there was no symptom of fire apparatus in 
the place. The insurance companies paid the loss, and a 
new frame building stands on the site of the old one, while 
nothing has been done by the community towards obtain- 
ing fire protection. Of course, the new dwelling is insured, 
and its owner, who is an influential citizen, persistently 
opposes all public improvements that tend to increase his 
taxation. He has a manufacturing establishment near by, 
and the companies have paid two losses on that. His ex- 
perience teaches him that insurance is cheaper than fire 
protection. There are thousands of such persons in the 
country, and so long as the insurance companies will en- 
courage them they will prefer to pay low rates for insur- 
ance than to being taxed for the support of a fire depart- 
ment. During last month the little town of Emporium, 
Pa., suffered a loss that is reported at over $200,000; how 
long will it take the companiese to recoup this loss from 
the premiums they receive there? Probably one steam 
fire engine would have prevented the conflagration ; but 
this town of 1200 inhabitants trusted to an old hand 
engine to protect all the property of its citizens. The 
inference to be drawn from recent experience is that insur- 
ance companies can better afford to write policies at 
moderate rates in those places that have adequate fire 
protection than they can at any price in those that have 
none. A little practical discrimination in this respect 
would tend to reduce the number of large fires and to give 
the insurance companies a possible chance to come out 
even on the year’s business. 





THERE has been no extensive fire in New York city for 
a long time, and it begins to look as though even the most 
hazardous hazards may be rendered comparatively safe by 
a well equipped and efficient fire department. There are 
plenty of fires in New York—they occur at the rate of 
five or six a day—but they are prevented from becoming 
disastrous by the celerity with which they are reached by 
fire apparatus, and the intelligent manner in which they 
are handled by the firemen. But the losses resulting from 
these numerous small fires contrive to make a pretty heavy 
showing against the insurance companies, and no effort 
should be spared to compel propertyowners to improve 
their risks, and to exercise greater care in protecting their 
property. Other sections of the country have been more 
profligate comparatively than New York in consigning 
their property to the ash-heap. Fires innumerable have 
been reported, some of them involving losses of magnifi- 
cent proportions. The Commercial Bulletin prints a list 
of 185 fires that occurred in August, where the loss ex- 
ceeded $10,000 each; of these the loss by eleven exceeded 
$100,000 each, and seven exceeded $200,000 each, the 
total loss by 185 fires footing up $8,500,000. This was 
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the largest amount sacrificed to carelessness in any month 
of August of which there is any record. Commenting on 
these statistics, The Bulletin says: 


The aggregate of toss by these 185 fires was $8,500,000. Adding for 
the fires of less destructiveness than $10,000 (and they were legion) and 
for unrecorded or omitted fires a fair estimate—say $2,000,000—and we 
have $10,500,000 as the cost to the country of fires during August... This 
brings up the total, for the eight months of 1884, to $74,000,000 ; and, if 
kept up at this rate, to $111,000,000 for the year. In other words, the 
nation has squandered beyond recall or rehabilitation thus far this year, 
no less than $74,000,000, with the prospect of keeping on at the same rate 
to the end of the year, and so on ad infinitum, unless a short corner is 
soon turned. The list of August fires of $10,000 and upwards, given 


elsewhere, shows that our own files recorded seventy-five where the: 


reported loss was between $10,000 and $20,000; twenty-eight between 
$20,000 and $30,000 ; thirty between $30,000 and $50,000 ; eighteen be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000; sixteen between $75,000 and $100,000 ; 
eleven between $100,000 and $200,000, and seven of $200,000 and over 
—the total footing of these 185 fires being, as stated, $8,500,000, The 
same increase, month by month, has been noted almost all through this 
year, leaving the inevitable inference that 1884 is to figure as the worst of 
all recent years in this matter of the destruction by fire of the national 
wealth. Of course, words count for nothing against a popular careless- 
ness, which thus continues increasingly to discount, on one hand, what 
labor and capital are trying to a¢cumulate on the other. No nation can 
long stand this special form cf reckless extravagance, For mere extrava- 
gance, in its customary sumptuary form, can better be endured ; because, 
thereby, money or property passes from one hand to another among the 
people, even though the effect be finally demoralizing. But destruction, 
annihilation of property by fire, at the rate of more than $100,000,000 a 
year, is a sort of extravagance which has no compensation, and means the 
out and out depletion of national capital and wealth to that amount be- 
yond recourse or redemption. 


How long can the insurance companies go on paying for 
these losses and maintain their solvency ? With inadequate 


rates and excessive losses the companies are having a ‘ 


serious time of it this year. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE matter of the change in the management of an English com- 
pany heretofore referred to will, in the light of recent events, be un- 
derstood as applying to the resignation of Albo de Bernales of the 
United Fire Reassurance Company of Manchester, England. We have 
not joined in the savage assaults made upon Mr. Bernales by some of our 
neighbors, but it is only truth to say that his retirement was not an 
unexpected event. His manners and methods were inconsistent with 
the American way of carrying on the fire insurance business. He was 
in hot water with somebody almost from the day his agency began, and 
the stories of his spicy correspondence with various companies were 
the gossip of the city for many months, If this were the worst that 
could be said it would be well. There are many rumors about the 
causes of his retirement which we prefer not to print. 


* * * * 


THE statement that the companies in New York rigidly abide by the 
tariffs of other cities is denied by the secretary of a company ina 
Southern city, who does not wish his name printed. He quotes a risk 
in his own city written here, he says, at one per cent, whereas the 
tariff rate is $1.60. We have taken the trouble to investigate the 
charge and fine) that some companies (five or six) did write the risk in 
May at one per cent, while the tariff was advanced in June. There 
was no violation of the tariff; but in reference to this and other cases it 
is possible that the tariff has been advanced to a point which tempts 





$< 
the companies of other places to cut rates a trifle in order t 
risk. While we cannot defend such conduct, it is explaina 
theory that the companies believe they can get the risk at t 
not otherwise, and in this they seek their justification, 


0 get the 
ble on the 
he cut, but 


SUPERINTENDENT MCCALL was in the city last week, and we are 
informed that all efforts to draw from him any promises as to the 
course he will pursue with reference to the new law prohibiting either 
citizens or brokers from obtaining outside policies on New York prop- 
erty were lamentable failures. 


* * K * 


A FIRM on Broadway who lately suffered a fire turned up with 
$28,000 insurance upon a pretended stock worth $40,000. When the 
adjusters demanded an inventory, the best the assured could do was to 
furnish one showing that the value of the stock was only $10,000, and 
even this was found to be heavily loaded. The loss was adjusted for 
a small percentage and the companies interested advised to cancel 
their policies. 

* * % * 


AN agent in Liberty street, who represents some good companies, is 
being censured for persuading several other good companies to accept 
a risk which he dared not accept himself. A partial loss developed 
this interesting but not uncommon fact. The agent’s defense is that the 
risk was on his prohibited list. 


*% * % * 


WE are informed that the secretary of the Anglo-American of 
Washington, D. C., was in the city last week seeking for New 
York risks. He said he wasn’t afraid of the new law or of the insur- 
ance department. We are unable to say that he obtained any orders, 
although we are told that a local editor in a near-by watering place, 
who is also agent of some good companies, lately offered Anglo-Ameri- 
can policies to the occupants of a frame row in that town. The Anglo- 
American is a wild-cat company, and should be denounced as such by 
all who are interested in decent and reputable insurance. 


* * * * 


IT is reported that a wholesale dry-goods firm on Broadway has re- 
solved to evade the new law, and accept policies in unrepresented com- 
panies through one of its branch houses in another city. How thelaw 
can prevent the agents of the assured who reside in Philadelphia from 
ordering, receiving and paying for policies (on New York property) in 
companies in Memphis, Cincinnati and New Orleans, is more of a con- 
undrum than we can guess. The only thing discoverable about the 
new law at present is, that it can be evaded and violated with impunity 
in Jersey City, but not by any New Yorker. 


* * * * 


THE story is current that several tariff companies have been beguiled 
into renewing policies on a stock of retail clothing, with a manufactur- 
er’s privileges, at $1.10, whereas the true rate is $1.40. It was, doubt- 
less, an error. 


* * * * 


THE advantages of a thorough and frequent inspection of thestorage 
stores of this city are too patent to be doubted. Recently the board 
inspector discovered that portable kerosene lamps were being used in 
one of the stores on Greenwich street, which was, of course, soon 
stopped by a threat from the board room, ; 


* % * * 


WE are informed that the reports of the intended entrance of the 
Mutual Fire of England into this State are premature. 


* * *% * 


THERE is a great pressure on the companies in this city for risks on 
the contents of the St, Louis exposition building, 
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INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Italian Lloyd General has a deficit of 2,100,000 lire, and it may be 


more. 
Tue First Hungarian Life Insurance Company has given up its Paris 


office. 
’ ‘Tue Russian Mutual Cattle Insurance Company made a clear profit of 


$0,000 roubles in 1883. 
Tue Dusseldorf General Marine, River and Land Transport Insurance 
Company gives sixty per cent dividend. 


A very successful experiment was lately made in a large velvet mill in 
Berlin with Grinnell’s automatic extinguisher, 


TuE French life insurance companies are having some trouble with 
some of their country physicians, who are not satisfied with the fees. 


Tue Swiss government has now completed its inquiry into alcoholism 
and its effects in Switzerland. The results are said to be very alarming. 


Lire insurance is literally ‘‘ booming” in Sweden. The new policies 
amounted to 25,333,333 crowns in 1883 as against 17,500,000 crowns in 
1882. 


Tue old marine insurance company, the Nuovo Banco Veneto, founded 
at Trieste in 1852, has gone into liquidation and ceded the business to 
the Manheim Company. 


Tue Paris Court of Appeals has decided that when an employer insures 
his workmen against accidents, these latter, although they are the bene- 
ficiaries, have no right against the insurance company. 


HaIL storms have been exceptionally severe this season in Germany 
and Austria. In South Ditmarsch alone eighteen fires were caused by 
the storm, and many other fires were reported from the same cause. 


L’AssURANCE MODERNE has, it appears, sent one of its editors to this 
country to write up American life insurance companies, and especially 
those that are operating in France. He was to leave by the ‘‘ Normandie.” 


BISMARCK is thought to be contemplating, in addition to the accident 
insurance, an insurance institution for old age and sickness. In any case 
there will be an interference with and limitation of private insurance in 
Germany. 


SoME experiments with steam as a fire extinguisher, which were lately 
made in a large Russian car factory, showed that only in exceptional 
cases could it be of service, Water had to be used to extinguish the fires 
in every instance. 


A WHOLE quarter of Tiflis was lately laid inashes. The water has to be 
carried a long distance from the river, and so poor are the arrangements 
for extinguishing fires that should two occur at the same time one could 
not be attended to until the other was put out. 


Wuar are termed ‘‘ briquettes,” or oblong bricks made of coal dust, 
etc,, seem to be especially liable to spontaneous combustion. Two cases on 
the same day were lately reported by the Berlin Fire Department, and 
some apprehension is found as to the effect of their general use. 


FOREIGN papers speak highly of pyronapht, a distillation from Russian 
naphtha, It puts out burning kerosene and can, itself, be readily extin- 
guished by water, while its light is far brighter than kerosene. Its specific 
weight is 0.864; it flashes only at 110° C., and burns only at 125°, without 
smoke or exhalations. 


_ It would seem like an irony of fate for an insurance journal to be com- 
pelled to defer the publication of its second number because of a fire in 
its own establishment. Yet this is what lately happened to the new 
Italian insurance paper, Assicurazione. There was lately an unusual 
number of fires in Rome. 


Tue French life insurance companies have all a clause against suicide, 
otherwise the policy would be in one sense a premium for the committal 
of the crime. In the case of a M. Breauté, who committed suicide by 
Swallowing the contents of two small bottles—one contained laudanum, 
but the contents of the other could never be ascertained—it was proved 
that the suicide suffered severely from injuries to the head received sub- 





sequent to taking out the policy. The courts gave judgment in favor of 
the widow for full amount, contending that there was a'doubt as to the 
cause of death, and that it was not shown that the deceased did not suffer 
from the suicidal monomania so frequently observed among those who 
suffer from cerebral paitis. 





MISCELLANY. 


CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS AND PREVENTIVES. 


The following, by Dr. M. H. Houston, was printed in The Atlantic 
Journal of Medicine in 1866, and is being now generally reprinted: 


We have at our command, if we are diligent in using them, the means of render- 
ing cholera comparatively a harmless disease. What are these means? Manifestly 
all such as tend to produce a perfectly pure state of the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. In an atmosphere divested of impurities, imparted to it by the presence of 
man, cholera, cheated of its victims, will soon be compelled to look for some other 
abiding place. Where men are congregated in large numbers, during indefinite 
periods of time and under circumstances not favorable to cleanliness, we find all the 
hot-beds of disease. Death from cholera is of very rare occurrence in the country, 
while the densely populated and filthy districts of large cities are oftentimes deci- 
mated. If, then, we are to have immunity from a disastrous epidemic, it can only 
be procured by a thorough cleansing of all our cities and towns; not the ordinary 
cleansing, by sweeping the streets and washing out the great sewers, but acleans- 
ing which shall extend to every man’s premises, on every street and alley, in the 
heart as well as in the suburbs of the city. The demands of health will 
be satisfied with nothing short of a complete and thorough cleansing of every 
Augean stable. This work cannot be commenced too soon, nor can it be 
continued too long, or prosecuted with too much energy and industry. Should it 
be neglected in any locality until too late to prove effectual, let no physician subject 
himself to the reproach of having neglected to point out and urge its importance 
upon the public authorities. Let us urge it in season and out of season, and if 
death must come in the shape of aggravated cholera, we can at least meet it with 
the consciousness of having discharged our duty. 

The best means for purifying the atmosphere must be familiar to all, and do not 
require repetition. ‘The removal of all filth, and every source of filth, and the sub- 
sequent free use of disinfectants are plainly indicated. 

There can be no doubt that by strict attention to the general laws relating to 
health many persons may pass through the worst epidemic without an attack of the 
disease, who, by neglecting such precautions, would equally suffer with others, 
The object of each individual should be to preserve himself in the best possible 
state of general health. For this purpose it is not necessary or proper that he 
should make any great change from the ordinary habits of life. All those causes 
which are known to make extraordinary draughts on the nerve-centres of organic 
life should be carefully avoided, while all means adapted to impart increased vigor 
to those centres should be equally cultivated. 

Such attention to personal cleanliness is as much a necessity with individuals as 
purification of the atmosphere is with communties. Bathing, of whatever kind, if 
an habitual practice, should not be discontinued, though it might not be safe for 
anyone unaccustomed to such luxuries to astonish himself with a cold or shower 
bath as a preventive of cholera. All confirmed habits should be continued, though 
they may be often moderated with advantage. The continuance of wine to those 
accustomed to its use should always be recommended. Old topers who suddenly 
leave off their drams are almost invariably attacked, and generally die. Theit 
usual habits should be kept up, though their ordinary allowance ought, in no case, 
to be exceeded. The strictly temperate will derive no increased immunity from a 
resort to stimulants of any kind. 

Nostrums and medicines of all kinds, unless prescribed by a judicious physician, 
should be carefully avoided. 

In former epidemics, particularly the first, much harm was done by arigid system 
of abstemiousness, amounting, in some cases, almost to starvation. Wholesome, 
nutritious food, in sufficient quantities and at regular intervals, is essential to the 
maintenance of a healthy organic sensibility. All excesses or all articles of food 
which, under ordinary circumstances, are known to produce even slight discomfort 
should be carefully avoided. Those accustomed to their use may eat ripe fruits, 
fresh from the tree or vine, in moderation, with impunity and even with advantage. 
Light meats, wholesome, fresh vegetables, and the ordinary beverages of milk, tea 
and coffee are what the healthy appetite calls for, and nature will be found not only 
to tolerate but to profit by them, The clothing should be such as to preserve the 
uniform temperature of the surface. Flannel next the skin has been universally 
recommended, and there can be no doubt of its utility. The clothing, generally, 
should be accommodated to varying conditions of the temperature; all sudden 
transitions should be carefully guarded against, and the body, when heated by ex- 
ercise, should be permitted to cool under some slight addition to the covering. The 
laws regulating the diffusion and concentration of atmospheric poisons should be 
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borne in mind, and our advice given in accordance with them. As the sun gains 
power in the morning, such poisons are gradually expanded and lifted into a higher 
region of the atmosphere; so in the evening, as the sun goes down, and the 
shadows of night gather around us, they are rapidly concentrated near the surface 
ofthe earth. During this period of condensation is to be found the greater danger 
of exposure ; hence the morning, the late in the evening and the early night air 
should be avoided. For the same reason chambers should be selected on the second 
or third floor in preference to the first—cholera having always found a favorite abode 
in cellars and basements. During these hours the windows and doors of houses 
should be closed, even though it become necessary to open them at a later period. 
It has been recommended to wear a veil of some kind over the face when persons 
are compelled to go out at unseasonable hours, and there can be no objection to 
the adoption of such a recommendation. 

Fear, acting through the animal, makes heavy draughts on the organic sensibil- 
ities, hence tranquility of mind furnishes an important safeguard against an attack 
of the disease. To secure this, persons should be advised to attend to their ordinary 
occupations or encouraged to spend their time in administering to the wants of the 
sick. The sooner any individual rids his mind of the fear of contagion, the sooner 
he familiarizes himself with the presence of the disease, so much the sooner will he 
occupy a position of comparative security, Distance, as it ‘‘ lends enchantment to 
to the view,” also increases the apparent magnitude of all dangers. One of the 
worst effects of a belief in the doctrine of contagion is that while it gives no protec- 
tion to the individual it deprives the sick of ordinary offices of humanity. Humanity 
in all its beneficent warmth often shrinks from a visit to the bedside of contagion. 
Once satisfy the mind that the disease is not contagious and that increased security 
is to be found in benevolent ministration, and we will no longer witness the shocking 
scenes of neglect which disgraced the epidemic of 1832-33. 

When the epidemic influence is developed in any locality persons should be 
especially cautioned not to leave their houses in search of places of safety. They 
already carry with them a full load of the poison, and the exertion incident to hasty 
preparation and rapid traveling has the effect of impairing their powers of resist- 
ance. A large proportion of those who left Wheeling after the epidemic was fully 
pronounced were attacked with the disease before reaching their destination. 
Under such circumstances home is the place of greatest safety. 

One paramount duty of every physician, both before and during an epidemic, is 
to iinpress upon all who depend upon him for advice the vital fact that diarrhoea, in 
whatever form it commences, is the first stage of cholera, and the sooner it changes 
to the characteristic rice water appearance the more speedy is the descent to the 
last and fatal stages. From ignorance or willful disregard of this fact thousands 
and tens of thousands of lives have been sacrificed. He who neglects this symptom 
fails to put an extinguisher on the burning train which conducts to the explosive 
mine on which he stands, It is asserted by some writers that cases occur in which 
the violent symptoms of the second stage set in without a precedent diarrhoea, 
Without denying the truth of these statements, I must be permitted to say that no 
such case fell under my observation or under the observation of those physicians 
with whom I was immediately associated in practice. In some cases it was cer- 
tainly of very short duration and in others it was at first denied, but in all, on close 
inquiry, its existence was clearly ascertained. The importance of this stage, as the 
only one generally curable, cannot be too often or too forcibly inculcated. 
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The Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters. 
[By TeLecRAru.] 


THE Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters met this morning in 
the Union Catholic Library Association Rooms at 10 o'clock, C. W. 
Drew, president, presiding, Mr. Griffith, secretary. About 150 under- 
writers from various sections of the country were present. Reports of 
the executive committee, secretary and treasurer and librarian were read 
and accepted. The president’s address was well received, and was highly 
complimented in a speech by J. M. DeCamp, on whose motion it was re- 
ferred to the proper committee. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


We give below liberal extracts from the able address of Cyrus K. 
Drew, president of the Northwestern Underwriters. The paper contains 
original ideas, and was carefully listened to by the members of the asso- 
ciation : 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the most important subject that can engage our 
attention at this time is the prevention and extinguishment of fires. This, indeedy 
is the burning issue of the hour, In vain are raies advanced, risks carefully sur- 
veyed, adjustments closely made, if attention is not given to the prevention of fires, 
the prolific source of all our woes. Instead of taking it for granted that the ratio 

of losses incurred to premiums received must necessarily approximate sixty per 











cent, would it not be the part of wisdom to devise and execute a sche 
fires may be prevented or limited in number and severity? Instead 
much attention to water supply, engines, fire ordinances and building laws, would 

it not be well to divert a tithe of the millions spent for protection against fires to 

the prevention of fires? In this case, is not an ounce of prevention worth a ton of 

cure? What then is the practical remedy? Local boards should be requested to 

urge upon the municipal authorities the enactment of ordinances creating the 

offices of fire wardens. Appointed for a term of years, they should have Police 

jurisdiction. Every part of their districts should be thoroughly and frequently vis. 

ited, and every dwelling, store, factory and mill carefully examined. The defective 

flue, the overheated furnace, the convenient ash barrel and the unnumbered other 

incendiaries lying in wait to destroy property and lives upon every block of every 

city in the land should be abolished and the offending owners summarily dealt 
with. Special hazards should receive special attention. Greasy rags, neglected 

waste, untidy floors and improperly constructed boiler houses should be watched 

day by day. After all, carelessness, and ofttimes criminal carelessness, lies at the 

foundation of this fiery waste. American life is gauged at a high pressure, We 

live.too fast. The insane desire to become suddenly rich, which permeates the 

body politic, fosters carelessness. The free and easy custom of the times, affording 
to every merchant and manufacturer indemnity against loss by fire to the extent of 
one hundred cents on the dollar, invites that carelessness as to details, the results of 
which are read upon every page of the daily press. Business men, having pro- 
cured their utmost limit of insurance, become at once indifferent as to the causes or 
extinguishment of fires. Manis a selfish animal, not given to anxiety as to the 
welfare of his fellows, provided his own safety and happiness are undisturbed, § 
the companies, with their too generous policies, scattered broadcast over the land, 

not only undertake the herculean task of restoring what the flames destroy, but, 
whether consciously or not, offer a standing reward for the commission of the crime 
of arson. 

Next in importance to the prevention of fires is their early extinguishment. “ Be. 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth."" The wasted millions in this city in 
1871 emphasize the inspired text. May we not profitably study means by which 
little fires may be kept from becoming wide-spread conflagrations? “The 
little foxes destroy the vines.’’ However true this may be in morals, it is 
equally true that underwriters could have a tolerably thrifty vineyard if the foxes 
would remain “little,” and not become ravening wolves. A recent article in The 
Investigator suggests that we give the fire bucket a chance. Is it not possible that, 
in our anxiety to perfect fire departments and introduce elaborate systems of water 
supply, we have slighted the modest bucket, which, if filled, and in the right 
place at the right time, in willing hands, might extinguish a fire which shortly 
afterwards defies the skill and courage of the best department in the world? The 
fire bucket is to the department what a musket is to the army. A corps equipped 
entirely with cannon would be an imperfect and easily defeated organization, And 
so a fire department, with nothing but steamers, or the uncertain and treacherous 
Holly system, is equally faulty. Ofttimes the entire cost of the department is de- 
stroyed in one fire; cost which might have been saved, if the too tardy engines had 
not been implicitly relied upon. Why is it not practicable to organize in every 
ward of every city, and in every town and village in the land, bucket brigades com- 
posed of citizens, who could thus protect each other? Germany is full of such or- 
ganizations, and they accomplish the purposes for which they were designed. They 
are inexpensive, efficient, and should be universal. 

The familiar themes of the three-quarter and coinsurance clauses will be dis- 
cussed in your hearing. Whatever may be our personal views upon these kindred 
topics, we listen with delight to whatever may be said calculated to throw light 
upon the vexed question. The blazing fires of the last six months would seem to 
have thrown such a lurid light upon it that we might plainly see to read the im- 
portant lesson of the hour. Our esteemed friend of The Monitor will attempt to 
tell us ‘‘ What the matter is with the business.” If he answers the conundrum sat- 
isfactorily, I am assured you will not have come hither without royal compensation. 
Were I attempting a solution of the problem, I should say that in vain do the com- 
panies keep all the commandments from their youth up. To each may be added: 
‘* One thing thou lackest.”” It isto construct and issue such an insurance contract 
as will render the use of the torch unprofitable. Upon this commandment hang all 
the law and profit, if there are ever to be any. 

It goes without saying, that a system of insurance which fully indemnifies the as- 
sured is radically defective. And ifthe moral hazard in this country was as great 
as some companies pretend it to be, the end of fire underwriting would be near at 
hand. Division of the loss between the company and the assured seems essential 
to success. ‘This, indeed, is the theory of the business, but not the practice. 
Hence incendiary fires, kindled by the dishonest, and those other fires caused by 
criminal carelessness, begotten by the practice of the companies themselves. With- 
out attempting a solution of the difficulty, I will venture to say that when policies 
are so written that in case of a fire a portion of the loss inevitably falls upon the 
assured, then and not till then will you be in sight of the Promised Land. Asitis 
now, the adjusters are the only protection the companies have. Were it not for 
their close settlements, ofttimes bringing undeserved discredit upon the business 
and the anathemas of the assured upon themselves in their attempt to make sal- 
vage, the companies would be burned up as well as their hapless patrons. 

The French law, which deprives of indemnity the person on whose premises @ 
fire originates, would hardly do for Americans ; but it would seem just that the law 
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should provide that no person upon whose premises a fire originates, if said prem- 
jses are in a town oF city, shall recover more than one-half of the value of his insur- 
ance, provided any contiguous building shall be burned by reason of said fire. 

* * Competition is so fierce and sharp in this western world that the local 
poard, unblessed with a manager, is almost powerless to advance rates. The con- 
scientious agent—and there are such agents—endeavoring to carry out the instruc- 
tions of his manager in advancing a rate, is not only outvoted by his colleagues, 
put betrayed to the assured at the earliest practical moment. Attempting to dis- 
charge his duty, he is robbed of his too meagre income, and learns the sad lesson 
that the straight and narrow way leads to impecuniosity. It may be urged against 
the compact system that it enables inexperienced persons to enter the ranks and 
compete at once with those who have given years of study and service to the busi- 
ness, This, however, cannot count for much in the face of the stubborn fact that 
companies themselves ignore experience. This is true, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true. It is an 
unpaltable fact that in many places the insurance agent outranks but little the book 
agent and the hero of the lightning rod. Companies too often select as representa- 
tives merchants void of custom and credit, preachers without hearers, reduced by 
misfortune to bronchitis, rubbers and insurance ; dubious doctors, decayed gentle- 
men, and like miscellany of unfortunates, who seem to say, ‘‘ Pity our sorrows and 
purchase a policy.” These ‘‘ knights of the sorrowful countenance "’ have done 
much by their necessities, their misinformation and their heroic espousal of the as- 
sured’s side of the controversy, to debauch the business and lodge it deep in the 
public distrust. 

For local agents, as a class, I entertain a most profound respect. Being one of 
them, I sympathize with them in their trials, and mingle my tears with theirs that 
the bloated companies do not allow thirty per cent commission rather than fifteen. 
Yet I have often wondered at the mysterious providence that permits many local 
boards to be afflicted with one or more members either grossly incompetent or 
damnably vicious—or both. This is one of the things to be revealed in the bye- 
and-bye. To the chronic rate-cutter, begotten in the palmy days of the National 
Board, and reproduced each year of grace since, the manager under the compact 
system is a terror. Baffled in his attempt to procure business by violating the 
tariff, he can only divide his scanty commissions with the assured—a practice to be 
encouraged, for thereby his unwholesome career is the sooner terminated, and the 
road over the hill to the poorhouse more quickly traversed. I am glad that our pro- 
gramme contemplates ‘‘ Tidings from the Managers,” and I doubt not they will be 
tidings of joy to all who earnestly desire the establishment of correct practice and 
maintenance of adequate rates. * * 

I congratulate you upon having at this meeting Professor John W. Ordway, of 
the School of Technology of Boston, who will lecture this evening upon spontane- 
ouscombustion. This is a subject of deep interest to underwriters. Its import- 
ance has been burned into them. There is little doubt but that many fires, for 
which no apparent cause could be assigned, have arisen from spontaneous combus- 
tion. Among the principle causes of fires, as shown in the reliable Chronicle 
tables for 1883, 208 are attributed to spontaneous combustion, while 1694 are classed 
as incendiary and 112 as caused by carelessness. If we had any means of determin- 
ing this matter, I believe it would be found that many fires, said to have been 
caused by carelessness, were attributable to spontaneous combustion. However 
this may be, the old witticism of adjusters remains true, that many fires are occa- 
sioned by friction— rubbing a thousand dollar policy against a five hundred dollar 
building. 

At the meeting of the association at Detroit in 1872, I had the honor to write the 
report for the committee on rates. Lapse of years has confirmed the wisdom of the 
suggestions made in that report at that time. They referred to the rates on dwell- 
ings and their contents. It was held then, by that committee, that dwellings and 
contents having an insurable value of less than $500 should pay an extra rate over 
and above whatever local tariff was in force, as should dwellings and contents hav- 
ing an insurable value of over $10,000. The reasons are obvious, but apply with 
greater force to the latter class. Expensively constructed dwellings are generally 
insured for about one-half their value, and if detached, at nominal rates. In some 
cities, it is said, the policies are given away and a chromo thrown in. When a fife 
occurs the result is too well known. A zealous pipeman will destroy more than the 
fire itself, so that between the two calamities of fire and water, the companies gen- 
erally pay a total loss under their policies, occurring, perhaps, in only one room of 
the luxurious mansion. On these two classes of dwellings, the poorly constructed 
and ill-furnished and the palatial residences of our merchant princes, there should 
be exacted an extra rate, certainly not less than thirty-three per cent. As for term 
policies themselves, what a blessed thing it would be if they could be abolished. 
This, however, is too much to hope for, but companies may well take heed to the 
note of warning sounded by Mr. Heald in his address to the National Board in 
May last, wherein he describes most forcibly the day of reckoning awaiting com- 
panies loaded down with liabilities on term policies written at inadequate rates. In 
the sweet bye-and-bye these will prove to many ambitious corporations the last 
Straw, destined, not to break the camel's back, but the underwriter's, who, in their 
greed to collect premiums for to-day, forget the losses surely coming through the 
long to-morrows. 

Finally, gentlemen, permit me to remind you that your calling is one of the most 
tesponsible and honorable among the pursuits of life. Insurance is the handmaiden 
of commerce and manufactures. Capital will not trust itself where it cannot be 
Protected by the broad shield of its indemnity. The business of fire insurance has 





grown to gigantic proportions within the memory of the youngest of us, but it is 
destined to expand with ever-increasing ratio, until the Union of the States shall be 
densely peopled from ocean to ocean by the representatives of every clime and na- 
tion beneath the shining sun. Westward the star of empire takes its way, and 
following close upon its brilliant path are found the great insurance companies of 
the world, offering their protection to the emigrant in his humble home, as well as 
to the manufacturer and artisan seeking to develop the resources of this wonder- 
land. Untried questions will meet you every hour. New industries—and their 
name is legion—starting up on every hand, involve unknown hazards, while every 
loss presents some feature heretofore a stranger to the most experienced adjuster of 
the profession. To succeed requires the highest order of intelligence, closely 
allied to sterling integrity and untiring industry. Gentlemen, you must necessarily 
be learners until the end. The knowledge acquired yesterday will not meet the 
requirements of to-day, and will be obsolete to-morrow. ‘The stout heart and will- 
ing hand can alone win the prize. So live and act in all your relations to your com- 
panions, your patrons and your associates, as not only to win success, but, what is 
more, to deserve it, 


The convention then adjourned, to meet at 2 o'clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was promptly called to order and listened to an admir- 
able address by J. B. Bennet, entitled ‘‘A Half-Hour on Insurance 
Topics.” The speaker was warmly congratulated on his effort. 

The annual address by M. Bennett, Jr., of Hartford, on ‘‘ The Humor- 
ous Side of the Profession,” bristled with wit and humor, and was re- 
ceived with much applause. 

The essay by C. C. Hine on ‘‘ An Effort to Ascertain What the Matter 
Is,” illustrated by diagrams, showed evidences of much study and careful 
preparation. It was fully appreciated by his audience, 

At the conclusion of this paper the convention adjourned till evening. 

The National Association of Fire Engineers, now in session here, has 
been invited to attend the evening session, to listen to the’ lecture by Prof. 
John W. Ordway of Boston on ‘‘ Spontaneous Combustion.” It is ex- 
pected that the Underwriters and Chief Engineers will jointly discuss the 
subject of the lecture. 

The proceedings of to-day were interesting throughout, and it is ex- 
pected that the programme for to-morrow will be quite as much so. There 
are many valuable papers before the association, but few of them have 
been prepared for advance distribution. I send you the essay on “ In- 
cendiarism ” by Milo E. Lawrence, and also Mr. Dargan’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Essential Difference in the Fire Hazard in the United States and Western 
Europe.” I shall send other papers for the issue of next week. 


INCENDIARISM. 


Milo E. Lawrence, special agent of the Fireman’s Fund and Union In- 
surance Companies, delivered the following address on incendiarism : 

‘* Incendiarism is the shadow of insurance, and as the sun of prosperity in the commercial 
sky sinks low, the shadow lengthens and darkens.” 

Webster defines incendiarism to be the act of maliciously and willfully setting 
buildings and other combustible property on fire, and this paper will discuss the 
subject in the light of that definition. The ancients, in recognition of that famous 
medical maxim, ‘‘ similia similibus curantur,” treated incendiaries with fire ; that is, 
the incendiaries themselves were burned, to the complete vindication of the maxim 
just quoted. We regret that among the ‘lost arts’ we must number a mode of 
‘‘ fire prevention " so salutary and effectual. Let'us consider, briefly, incendiarism 
as a factor in the problem of fire waste. Loss by fire, uniformly too great and con- 
stantly increasing, notwithstanding advancement in the science of architecture and 
introduction of improved methods for prevention and extinguishment of fires, is a 
subject worthy the most careful thought. During the last past year the waste by 
fire in this country, as you are all well aware, was in excess of $100,000,000, a sum 
easy to be named but most difficult to be comprehended. This vast aggregation of 
values was literally wiped from the face of our land ; not a transformation of values, 
but total destruction of beautiful and happy homes, of the fruit of the loom and the 
handiwork of craftsmen. This sum, albeit incomprehensible, is equal to the yearly 
earnings of an array of men so great that when marched by platoons it would re- 
quire almost eight days to pass in review. It is surprising to note the lack of atten- 
tion paid to this prolific source of poverty and of crime by writers on political 
economy, as also by our law-makers. It is a truth generally recognized that those 
thrown into the closest association with an evil are under the greatest obligations to 
assist in its abatement. Applying this principle to the subject in hand, and recog- 
nizing, as we are compelled to do, that incendiarism is both a colossal and an in- 
creasing evil, we, as underwriters, must do what in us lies to lessen it or we shall 
not stand excused. A fost mortem examination may be valueless to the subject laid 
on the table, and yet may yield useful results for the guidance of the living, The 
year 1883, with its vast fire loss of $100,149,228, cannot be recalled nor its loss miti- 
gated, but by analysis of its records we may find lessons of wisdom and warning 
for the future. Let us proceed by authenticated channels, The best ob le 
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statistical information as to fires, and unquestionably the most exhaustive tabula- 
tion ever published on that subject, are found in The Chronicle “fire tables." In 
these tables we find reports of 20,489 fires that occurred in the United States during 
the twelve months under consideration. Of all these reported we are absolutely 
certain as to the origin of but 5071. But this number, less than one-fourth of the 
‘whole, will answer for the purposes of comparison and from which to make proper 
deductions. Of the 15,418 fires not included in the following analysis, 7971 were 
burned by exposing buildings, and the remaining 7447 were of the class so dis- 
tasteful to adjusters, ‘‘ burned from some cause unknown to the assured.”’ Investi- 
gation reveals the fact that of the 5071 we find 1694, or over 33 per cent, were of in- 
cendiary origin, and it is fair to presume that a much greater percentage of those of 
unknown origin occurred from the same cause. * * * 

Are we, as underwriters, in any sense responsible for this state of things? Let 
us not be pharisaical, nor resolve ourselves into a self-admiration society, but be 
brave enough to enter into self-examination. Our system of compensating our 
agents is wrong, fundamentally wrong, and tends toward making bad men of 
naturally good ones; but as the question of compensation to the rank and file of 
our profession, those that own the business for which we so eagerly clamor and, at 
times, do unwarranted things to secure it, is but collaterally connected with this 
paper, we pass it, but not until after expressing condemnation of the plain commis- 
sion basis for compensating.our local agents and a recommendation that they be 
made partners to a certain degree in the transaction of the business; at least be in- 
terested in the profit and loss account of their respective agencies, 

The insatiate greed of officers and managers too often causes them to be indif- 
ferent to the ‘‘ moral complexion" of a hazard that pays a fat premium, and leads 
them to accept contracts in their official capacity which they in their individual 
capacity would scorn. Possibly, too, even the State agent—yes, even he—may see 
(under pressure from a revenue-paying local agent) a somewhat “‘ off-color” risk 
grow into a thing of beauty if not a joy forever. 

The fundamental principles underlying insurance, as it is practiced by under- 
writers and construed by the courts, has prostituted our profession from a laudable 
alleviation to that of coerced purchase. 

That it is possible, after shrinkage of values or from other causes, for the assured 
to speculate through the instrumentality of an insurance policy, it is a fault of the 
contract rather than of law. 

Here, gentlemen, is the vital point, for while the maculate man manager may 
become a manager man-immaculate, and bad practices as to compensating agents 
may be corrected, the innate principle of total depravity will continue to point 
the assured to arson as the gateway leading from the valley of penury and want up 
to the elevated table lands of affluence, until we, as underwriters, shut the gates 
against them. I fully appreciate the difficulties of making inroads into the time- 
honored customs of the profession. 

The self-pride of men stands in the way of reform. 

A policy of absolute indemnity has been, and is, the pride of this generation of 
underwriters, but the logic of results demonstrates its defects. Underwriters there 
are who prefer to look to legislation for redress, and ask for State intervention, and 
that-by statutory enactment each party sustaining loss be required to bear, himself, a 
portion thereof. But such thinkers forget that the companies themselves may, and 
should, so frame their policy contracts as to secure this very thing. It is not com- 
plimentary for underwriters to abnegate their prerogative of contracting to fickle 
law makers. Why should we, like A°sop’s carter, call upon Hercules to draw our 
cart from the miry lane, when as yet we have not put our shoulder to the wheel. 

We have duties, many and varied. To adjust rates so that they may be com- 
mensurate with the risk assumed is a duty, but one seldom performed by reduction 
in rate of premium. And why? Not because hazards are not constantly improv- 
ing, for they are; not because devices for prevention and extinguishment of tires 
have not come to the rescue of fire waste, for they have; but it is because we make 
it possible for the assured to sell to the insurer. We buy undesirable property, but 
should be content in alleviating the distress of the unfortunate. Headlong strife for 
premiums, out of which to pay losses, has been closely followed by loose adjust- 
ments, lest the unnatural influx of premiums be retarded. Bad practices, thus 
established, have become the creed of the underwriter, and that to sucha degree that 
custom is paramount to the contract in many, may I not say most, adjustments of 
loss claims. Is it not time to calla halt? Would it not bé wise and well for the 
underwriting fraternity to arise to the dignity of common right and issue a contract 
of alleviation instead of a ‘‘ bond for purchase ?” This coveted result accomplished, 
it is modest to estimate a saving of $40,000,000 a year in this country alone from 
criminal fire waste. 

The honest insurer would no longer have to pay tribute to the criminal by means 
of freighted premiums to meet incendiary losses. Expense of management would 
be largely reduced after the successful introduction of this new order of things. 
With the burning line restricted to honest claimants, the millenium: will be near. 

It may be in order to briefly state my idea of a model contract. It is as follows: 

1. The insured to carry insurance to 75 per cent of the values at risk or become 
co-insurer to the extent of the deficiency, thus insuring equity as to rate of 
premium. 

2. All partial losses of, say, less than 50 per cent of the values at risk and insured 
to be paid in full, thus encouraging safeguards against occurrence of fires and in- 
troduction of appliances for extinguishment of incipient ones. 

3. All losses that exceed, say, 50 per cent of the value at risk and insured to be 
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subject to adjustment under the “ three-quarter rule,” thus Virtually stampin 
incendiarism. hi 


THE FirRE HAZARD OF THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN Europ, 


Following is a condensation of J. T. Dargan’s interesting Paper on the 
‘‘ Essential Difference of the Fire Hazard in the United States ang West 
ern Europe. Mr. Dargan not being at the convention, the paper was read 
by T. H. Smith of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company; 


It is not my purpose to deal in figures or statistics ; neither have I any sudden nor 
startling doctrine, principle or discovery to announce. I merely wish to state some 
homely truths—truths which are so familiar that I think their very familiarity causes 
them to be overlooked, or, at least, largely underestimated, in our business of fire 
underwriting. 

It is a generally accepted truth, that the loss ratio on property similarly located 
and protected against fire is much less in Western Europe than it is in the United 
States; owing to the large amount of wood used in the construction of buildings 
in the United States, and its very limited use in Western Europe, it would not be 
fair to compare the aggregate loss ratio of the two countries or any part of them, 
but it would be entirely proper to compare the loss on brick buildings occupied for 
similar purposes, say, in England as against those in the State of New York. 

It did appear strange to me while in Europe recently, how those old buildings, 
the Cannongate in Edinburgh or the Judenstrasse in Frankfort, should stand for 
ages and still be good for ages to come, when the same buildings in the United 
States would have burned up long ago. Then there are those old tumble-down 
buildings in the Faubourgs of Paris, simply crowded from top to bottom with every. 
thing conceivable, all of which are insured at a profit to the companies at arate 
that is simply incredible to the American world; in fact, in America an under. 
writer would no more think of insuring any of these at any rate than he would of 
flying. Now, what makes this difference in the fire hazard of two countries? 
Certainly it is not in the moral hazard, for I candidly believe that on this score the 
hazard among the masses on the whole in the United States is even better than in 
England, Scotland, France or Germany. The average man of leisure abroad, 
believe, has as much cupidity and certainly a stronger and keener desire to make 
money than the average American tradesman. Where in the world will the shop- 
keeper take more advantage of you than in Paris? And if he does it with his cos- 
tumer, certainly he will have as little conscience in dealing with an insurance com- 
pany. So it is certainly not better principles or more moral rectitude that is the 
prime cause of this minimum fire loss in Western Europe. It is claimed by some 
that the greater care bestowed by our European brethren on everything they 
handle or do is the true and bottom cause for their great exemption from fires ; that 
this is due to the crowded population and consequent greater struggle for exist- 
ance; also to climatic causes. These causes certainly have their effect. 

The average American is in many respects reckless; if he makes his money 
freely he spends it freely. Ifthe European makes it freely, he appears to hold on 
to it, even the stronger. At every hotel or store the last centime or penny is de- 
manded, and this saving and care is carried into every detail of life. ‘Then, again, 
the climate is a novel one to the American. ‘The average European can't appre 
ciate what a very hot or a very cold day inthe United States is. During midsum- 
mer the American. finds his thick flannels and overcoat not only comfortable but 
necessary in London, Paris and Frankfort. I had heard of ‘‘ sunny France,” but it 
is certainly a misnomer in comparison to the intensely bright skies of America. 
Then, in winter snow seldom ever falls in London, much less Paris ; so in the happy 
mean between great heat and cold, the human body receives its fullest devel- 
opment. I may be wrong, but it does seem to me that nowhere in the world is 
the Caucasian more in his native habitat, or more thoroughly developed in his 
physical symmetry, than in Western Europe. This perfect development surely 
causes less lethargy and carelessness in all the details of life than characterize the 
average inhabitant of the United States, yet it does appear almost unreason- 
able to find a more careful people on the face of the globe than those of 
New England. I do not believe that any or all of these causes satisfactorily 
reach the true and essential difference of the fire hazard in the United States and 
Western Europe, and the reason I think so is that, I understand, this comparitive 
loss ratio on property similarly situated was much less, say, forty years ago; and 
going back that far the difference in the fire loss of the two countries was not near 
so marked as it is to-day. So in trying to differentiate and get this essential differ- 
ence it appears to me to lie in a cause or causes that have arisen in this country in 
the past thirty or forty years. The essential difference in the fire hazard we are 
discussing, and what accounts for the large increase of fires for the last thirty or forty 
years, I think is certainly due to the comparatively limited use of coal oil in Western 
Europe and its unlimited use in the United States. During a trip of several months 
abroad I did not see a single coal oil lamp in use. This was true not only of the 
larger cities, but of the smaller provincial towns, where gas is not in use; itis for 
lighting up halls, dining and sitting-rooms; but on retiring for the night you are 
almost invariably handed a short candle some four or five inches long, and next 
morning you are invariably charged with the everlasting dongie. It is truea good 
deal of coal is imported from the United States, but it is not a drop in the bucket 
compared to its enormous use over here, Thirty or forty years ago the use of coal 
oil in this country was almost #i/, To-day probably nothing in our commerce of 
trade is so widespread or universal in its use, and so much ingenuity has been ex 
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pended in its distribution that in the remotest parts of the country it is a marvel of 


In the larger cities where gas or the electric light is convenient or low-priced, not 

so much damage is done ; but in the smaller cities or hamlets where there are none 
ofthese lights, or if present, are high-priced, the destruction is simply terrible. 
Forty years ago the flickering tallow candle was our common light, but where is it 
today? Itis such a scarce article that the younger generation hardly knows what 
acandle is. On the other hand, their manufacture and sale is an enormous item 
in Europe. ‘ 

| think a large number of midnight fires that companies class as ‘‘ unknown,” 
and which frequently are supposed to be fraudulent, are really accidental, and are 
traceable to coal oil in some shape. It is a common practice in a great many sec 
tions of the country where there is no gas, or where gas is high-priced, for a mer- 
chant to leave a coal oil lamp burning all night on his counter to scare off thieves. 
[ do not believe there is one incendiary fire in a thousand in the United States that 
is not caused by coal oil, It is not always an easy job to start a fire without coal 
oil that will burn up a building, but a few cents’ worth of the latter will promptly do 
the work, In the investigation of fires, as an underwriter, I don’t recollect ever 
seeing an incipient fire that was_ clearly incendiary, and which was extinguished, 
that was not traceable to the use of coal oil. Another enemy the underwriter has, 
are these hordes of patent gasoline gas machines that are flooding the land. They 
are all more or less dangerous, and are at best but one degree removed from the 
ordinary lamp in the way of safety. 

Now, with all this damage, present, past and prospective, king coal oil may ask 
us the same question Boss Tweed did his accusers: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it?” Nothing—at least no more than has been done by our trying, as under- 
writers, to limit the quality of coal oil in our policies, although even this, in a large 
measure for practical purposes, is a dead letter, for, as a rule, how is the oil going 
to be tested when the fire is over? We can't control this matter, even if we wanted 
to. We are not kings or priest. Our aim is not to lead but to follow ; to take things 
as we find them and make our business to conform thereto. We can, by 
discriminating charges, sometimes influence this or that movement, but this 
tidal wave of coal oil that has swept over the country is simply irresistible. 
Yet, with all its troubles, in a double sense, it is not an unmixed evil. 
I was recently struck wtth an article on coal oil in The Century Magazine, 
where the writer claims that probably nothing has done more for the elevation of 
the masses of our country in latter years than coal oil. It furnishes a cheap and 
excellent light for the laboring man and family, when after the day's work they can 
read and study with comfort, instead of having their eyes nearly put out with the 
old-fashioned tallow candle ; and, in consequence, nothing has done more for the 
cause of common education. So, with the troubles and losses in one direction, it 
is more than compensated in another. While it has caused us immense loss, 
probably nothing has more popularized and made fire underwriting of such 
immense size and importance in the United States than coal oil. An old promi- 
nent Boston underwriter used to say he did not regret the frequent and enormous 
fires that swept over the country, as it simply advertised fire insurance the more 
and made the business that much better. 

To the underwriter, in the abstract, they are no injury; in fact are a benefit to his 
business if he can only gather in premiums enough to pay his losses. What these 
premiums should be, therefore, is what most concerns us, and if companies would 
only steadily keep this in view, study their classification register closer and go into 
tariff associations and unions prepared to advocate proper rates and practices, 
without trusting blindly to luck to help them out, there would be fewer liquidations 
and more dividends paid to stockholders. 

As a lesson of corollary to be deduced from the foregoing, the question may be 
asked, ‘‘ What will be the loss ratio of the future in the United States?” I say as 
long as our oil wells hold out, and they appear to be inexhaustible, we may look for 
no large decrease as far as class and class of risks are concerned. In fact, I believe 
in the next five years our loss ratio will be, on the average, as large or larger than 
mm the past five. 

Cuicaco, September 10, 1884. B. 





The Receiver’s Cats. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the State insurance department engaged in going 
over the accounts of Mr. Alexander, the receiver of the Columbia Life, 
have found a charm in the work which doesn’t often develop in such 
jobs. It came about somewhat in this way: One day Mr. Relfe, in run- 
ning down the entries showing the credits Mr. Alexander had allowed 
himself, stopped with his finger on four monosyllables and pondered. 
The amount involved was insignificant, but the attorney was puzzled. 

“ Milk—for—the—cat—twenty-five cents,” he repeated half aloud. 
Then he stopped and went into executive session with himself for five 
minutes, At length he got up and went over to Colonel Williams’ 
Private office and showed him the curious entry. It was too much for the 
Superintendent, Deputy Knott spelled it out and grinned. The problem 
was referred to Actuary Harvey, who is supposed to understand what 
nobody else can explain in the insurance business, but he gave it up with 





a mystified expression. Relfe went back to the accounts, but that ‘‘ milk- 
for-the-cat”” weighed on his mind and he shut up the desk and left for 
home early. The next morning he had just spread out the papers on his 
desk and had made ready for afresh start when Colonel Williams stood 
in the doorway and said, ‘‘ By the way, Relfe, do you know that was a 
funny thing in Alexander’s accounts. I didn’t think much about it when 
you showed it to me, but after I got to bed I lay awake an hour, wonder- 
ing what in the world that ‘ milk-for-the-cat’ meant.” ‘‘ Well, I went you 
an hour better,” groaned Relfe, and he turned to the book with the air of 
a man who meant to dodge an unwelcome topic. Knott sat down to his 
desk that morning and shifted about uneasily for five minutes. Then he 
got up and went over to the actuary’s place and asked: ‘‘ I say, Harvey, 
what d’ye s’pose Alexander wanted of ‘ milk-for-the-cat ?? Of course he 
didn’t buy genuine milk for a real cat, did he, and then charge it up 
against the Columbia assets ?” Harvey shook his head morosely, and re- 
fused to be seduced into a discussion. 

About the middle of the forenoon Relfe walked out with his finger on 
another entry in the account, and laid the book down before Williams 
first, then before Knott, and then before Harvey. There it was, ‘* Milk- 
for-the-cat-thirty-cents.” Every man of ’em turned back the pages to be 
sure that Relfe wasn’t ringing in the old entry on them, and said some- 
thing forcible to express his astonishment. 

Shortly after dinner Relfe struck it again, ‘‘ Milk-for-the-cat-twenty- 
cents.” The next day he caught it three times, and the fourth day out 
the mysterious entry showed up five times, the amount varying from fifteen 
to forty-five cents. There was a counsel of the insurance department of 
the State of Missouri. It was decided that peace of mind of four officials 
called for an explanation. Alexander was sent for and asked about the 
cat. There wasn’t a tremor in the old gentleman’s voice nor the least 
nervousness in his manner. ‘‘ Milk—for—the—cat?”’ Qh, yes, he re- 
membered all about those items. Mice were bad in the insurance build- 
ing, and so he got a cat or two, and then to simulate them to good se1- 
vice, he bought some milk for them occasionally. 

When Alexander had gone there was a brief discussion. ‘‘I suppose,” 
remarked Williams, ‘‘he was waiting for an order of court to discharge 
those cats.” Relfe said he would take off all those milk items as he went 
over the books, and Harvey promised to enrich life insurance statistical 
literature with a set of tables showing how many cats could be maintained 
to each 1000 policyholders at the rate of expenditure for milk established 
by Receiver Alexander.—S¢, Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Mr. Van Allen’s Life Insurance. 
ADAM VAN ALLEN, the president of the Commerce Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Albany, whose death has been lately announced, was a strong be- 
liever in insurance in all its forms. He, therefore, carried a large amount 
of life insurance, and the money realized from this source since his death 
has contributed considerably to swell the estate left by Mr. Van Allen, 
One policy, in the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, was for $15,000. 





Suicide of a St. Louis Underwriter. 

One of the best known underwriters in St. Louis committed suicide dur- 
ing the past week. The dead body of Edward Breitenstein, secretary of 
the Washington Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and also secretary of 
the German Mutual Life Insurance Company of that city, was found at 
Benton Park, in the southern part of the city, at ten o’clock Tuesday 
night, with a bullet hole in the right temple. The discharged pistol lay 
by his side. Mr. Breitenstein was about forty-five years of age, and aman 
of family. It is not known what induced him to commit suicide, Mr. 
Breitenstein was the only man in the country who was the secretary of a 
fire and life insurance company at once. 





Premiums of British Life Companies. 
WE produce the following comparative view of the life premium incomes 
of ninety British life offices, exhibited in the returns made to the House of 
Commons by the Board of Trade, and printed in the blue books, with the 
increase or decrease in each case from 1871 to 1883, prepared for The 
Commercial World. The figures relate solely to the life premium in- 
come, less the amount paid for reassurances, the consideration for annuties 
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being excluded, The dates at the heads of the columns are those of the 
blue book; in almost every case the accounts are for the preceding 
calendar year : 




































































































Name or OFFice, 1872. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. Dec. Inc. 

| 
raids a cccestetinssecsceedes £97,5t0 | £83,470 | £81,106 | £80,554 | £16,956] -..... 
Alliance. 92,552 | 101,884] 103,908] 109,244] --...- £16,692 
Argus 39,099 | 21,388 | 20,307] 18,337| 20,762) -...-. 
British Empire..-.-.-.-.------------- 79,974 | 108,907| 112,560] 119,104/ --.... 39,130 
British Equitable...........----- 88,698 | 135,658 | 138.659 | 140,809] ~..... 52,118 
British Workmans........-.--... 2,922 58,924 73,668 95.448 | -...-- 92,526 
Briton Modical,.... <c<.-.02+<0-- 220,855 | 128,555 | 122,270] 113,007| 107,848] ...... 
Ce ecitccctonenceevsusnccas 44,005 | *38,684 73,000 FOGOS | access 32,660 
Church of England........-.---- 72,t10| 74,263 | 72,422] (71,205 | GET cscess 
Cry &f Glaagow...........-<.2.. 107,971 | 144,869 | 144,836] 148,140} ~....- 40,169 
Clergy Mutual .......2..ccccen2..] coseee 208,024 | 216,378 | 214,254 | ------ 54,084 
Clones! Moedical.................- 156,503 | 186,474 | 190,096] 194,092) --..-.| 37,589 
Commercial Union...........-... 58,278 | 100,661 | 140,970] 109,702 | -..... 51,424 
ea eS 121,390; 141,630] 139, ey eee 21,299 
299,853 | 232,932] 231,982] 222,731 | 77,122! .....- 
. 222,268 | 227,973} 225,909] 232,582 10,314 
nea -| 98,141 174,864 | 177,378] 180,227 | 82,086 
ESS See 11,093 154255 12,690 12,185 1,092 
English and Scottish Law-- 108,346 128,800] 132,291 | 130,865| -..... 22,519 
0 eee --| 144,604 | 148,177| 148,027] 147,588] ~ .... 2,984 
Equity and Law..-........- 92,841 | 131,226 | 132,910] 139,T10/ ...... 46,269 
Farmers and General-_..... -| 10,834 8,841 8,354 8,034 RT <ccsne 
Friends Provident........-.- -| 66,466] 592,063 96,027] 123,724| ...... 57,258 
a ninckscetioesesece -| 59,992] 111,071 | 116,820} 124,708 auwens 64,716 
Great Britain.............-. -| 53,290] 37,621 27,483 20.940} 309350] ~..... 
Gresham...--------- Suit enwiraieida 347,026 | 480,289 | 494,582] 529,101 | ...... 182,075 
COMTI . nc ccnvewescccess --| 321,531 | 1£6,08r | 112,172| 186,727/ ~...... 65,196 
Hand-in-Hand-.-.......--.------ 117,009 | 1445738 | f144,614| 148,124 / .....- 31,115 
Imperial Life.............- -| 84,262 78,810 78,196 79,668 | 4,504 pe fetiaretay 
Lancashire -...-..-.. baer signet --| 38,726 78,814 80,472 FOUTS | <<cc- 42,746 
<)>) Sees 271,186 | 250,082] 243,080] 242,618| 28,568/ _..... 
Law Propert 11,822 1,987 1,640 1,598 SOSObi <<.... 
ee 47,282| 72,079] 73.069] 73,161} -..... 25,879 
Legal and General,.......... -| 129,529 | 137,996] 136,676] 138,725| ~ ..-- 9,196 
Life Association of Scotland-..... 235,910] 334,700] 337,727] 344,071/| ------ 109,061 
Liverpool and London and Globe..| 254,805 | 225,316 | 223,572| 225,222/ 29,583/ --.... 
London Assurance. ....--.-------- 147,562 | 151,161 | 152,993] 150,033| --.--- 2,471 
London and Lancashire .........| 26,358 70,939 83,250 GR) assess 69,311 
London and Provincial Law... -- 79,845 74,858 yy a eae, meee 
London Life.....-...-.---------- 267,791 | 315,388 | 318,991 | 324,860| ...... 57,069 
Masonic and General.........-..- 1,892! 4,873 4,152 eee 1,984 
Marine and General. ......-..---- 21,324 29,090 | 29,792 ae i 8,637 
Metropolitan. ........---.-------- 153,094 | 155,845| ---.-- 22,563 
Midland Counties. : 3,808 eh ae 750 
Mutual... .... -00----ccccccnse 80,937 8,182 
National of Ireland 15,789 35587 
National ‘ 69,945 4,711 
National Provident wa 320,728 82,854 
North British and Mercantile... 315,847 | 3 63,621 
Northern... ...0.-00ssecccee see 120,838 | 168,510 | 182,333 | 181,501] -..... 60,663 
Norwich Union........-.--.-----| 176,966 | 151,680 | 147,978 | 146,355| 30,611] ...... 
Patriotic of Ireland..............- 11,564 11,006 10,665 10,542 S00Gt -assews 
POR. .ccccecnncncoccecscecccennee 7s12X) 91,459 | 110,283) 226,239] --.--- 119,118 
Pelican. .... 93,041 | 90,262 81,816 | 92,552 Pt eee 
POUMWNC csnccsencssacsessccecesen| access 36,908 | 41,998} 41,605] .....- 345279 
Provident Clerks... | 66,699 | 102,754 | 104,397| 107,560] ...... 40,861 
PYOVIGEM. 0. .nncnnacececrccecces | 156,886 | 189,497 197,987} 206,224] -..... 49,338 
Provincial. -. : | 34,044] 32,079) 32.395| 32,966 ee 
Prudential, industrial branch. .... S cetaaiate |1,608,849 |1,849,494 |2,126,022 | ......] ...... 
Prudential, ordinary branch ...... (peor | 120,031 | 141,266 | 261,252] -...--| ..--..- 
Prudential, both branches... ...- | 261,091 | 1,728,880 |1,990,750 |2,287,274 2,026,183 
SE eticacwwatwnssccacenwouned | 36,961 | 61,606} 64,056) 68,022 31,061 
PED Piacoscectesestscsscsecscocs| ssacen | 90,248 | 120.477] 151,051 138,332 
Reliance ----| 60,869} 80,979} 81,176} 80,358 19,989 
Diet dnccdsee oessonccsn enue | 148,928 | 135,463 | 132.554] 132,204] 16,724] ...... 
Royal Exchange........-...-...- 141,616 | 132,646 | 129,344 130,523] 11,093] -..... 
IE cinta. cscs vcsssovesnnsvoucene | 220,784 | 247,190| 250,182 | 252,157 31,373 
Sceptre... .- gen cose cece sees nnenne | 15,985 | 33,206} 35,608 | 38,769 --.-.. 22,784 
Scottish Amicable........-....--. | 152,868 | 186,686 | 188,631 | 197,354] ------ 44,486 
Scottish Equitable... -............ | 179,936 | 220,661 | 223,473 | 234.343] ------ 54,407 
—- — ween ceenteeeeeeee 9,439 | 33y735| 39s25T| 441949 | ------ | 359510 
(er hall cle! 265,864| 276,817} 275,866] ...... 69,509 
3725373 | 39%,751 | 212,662] -..... | 219,910 
130,376 | 132,392] 131,950] -...... 50.382 
| 638,736 | 661,678 | 682,352 | ..--.. | 258,172 

| 70,196} 52,227 51,528 
584,084 | 601,224 | 619,552 

214,510 | 225,730 240,654 | 

128,896 | 129,108 | 131,358 

104,948 | 104,331 | 106,884 
1 . 22,665 20,512 20,900 21,129 ee 
United Kingdom Tem. and Gen..| 176,627 | 246,211 | 244,788 | 255,089/ .----- 78,462 
Universal..........------2.ecee-- | 215,095 | 116,282] 115,349] 113,589 
PE ieticnenncyd sesceseese | 56,296 52,024 51,320 50,150 7 ae 
Wesleyan and General. .........-- | binding 35,818 42,817 pe) 40,635 
West of England............--.-. 120,823 | 94,055| 92,109| 89,649] 31,177] ------ 
Western Counties........-..-----| 10,224| 18,403] 18,001] 17,320] ...... 7,096 
Westminster and General. ----| 37,602 | 46,110 46,653 ae 8,062 
Whittington......-......-. --+-| 26,414} 45,400] 47,054| 46,018] -.....| 19,604 
Wi aikabdc ined stsdinawcte 40,012 | 39,384] 40,092 MB98G 1) cvcese 2,001 














* This amount is for seven and one-half months only. + Of the premium income £144,614 
(Hand-inHand), £76,402 is liable for life and fire. 





Some Noted Suicides. 


CONGRESSMAN CULBERTSON of Kentucky, who attempted suicide recently 
and has been the subject of so much comment, is on the high road to 
recovery. He will soon be in Kentucky looking after his iron manufac- 
turing interests, which are quite large. Mr, Culbertson’s rash act recalls 
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some interesting incidents of that nature among men who have Preceded 
him in House or Senate. One of the most prominent of these was the 
suicide of the Hon. Preston King, who for many years represented the 
State of New York in the Senate of the United States. He Was a large 
man in figure and heart, a sort of David Davis in person at least, and like 
most men of large weight was tender-hearted and sympathetic, He was 
appointed by President Andrew Johnson collector of the port of New 
York, after his retirement from the Senate. The duties of that office and 
the annoyances of its administration, particularly the appeals for positions 
bore upon the mind of Mr. King, and one day he was found missing 
Efforts to find him were after a week successful, when his body was found, 
floating in the river, attached to which was a twenty-five pound bag of 
shot. The tender heart of the collector, driven to desperation by the 
appeals of office-seekers, had sought death in this manner. The suicide 
of so prominent a man in such a strange way created quite a sensation at 
that time, and it is well remembered by old New Yorkers in government 
service here yet. 

A Kentuckian, whose illustrious example Mr. Culbertson tried to 
follow, was Congressman Hise, who represented Kentucky in the thirty. 
ninth congress and had been elected to the fortieth. He had also beep 
United States Minister to Gautamala, and had likewise taken a prominent 
part in negotiating a treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
immediately preceding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. His suicide was sup- 
posed to have been the result of monomania, caused by overwork, ijl] 
another Kentucky suicide was that of James L. Johnson, who was in the 
thirty-first congress. He suicided at Owensboro, Kentucky, during a fit 
of despondency caused by illness. 

The case of a man more prominent than any of those already mentioned 
was that of Lincoln’s most prominent cabinet officer, Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton. He is printed in history as having “ died suddenly,” 
Old residents of Washington, however, who were here at the time of his 
death, and were ina position to know, by reason of their intimacy with 
men prominent in public life, say that Mr. Stanton died from an in- 
cision in the throat, made by his own hand in a fit of insanity, caused by 
overwork and the meatal strain of this, the most responsible position in 
the greatest war this country has ever seen. 





Marine Insurance Decision. 


IN the case of the schooner ‘‘ John Wesley” vs. the Thames and Mersey 
Insurance Company, Justice Stanley Matthews in the United States 
Court at Detroit has rendered decision, concluding as follows: 


A distinct defense is based on the suing and laboring clause. The argument is 
that the expenses of recovering the property. from peril authorized by that clause 
are agreed to be borne by the parties, the insurers and insured, in proportion to 
their respective interests, for which share each is bound to the other, absolutely, 
whether the result be successful or not; and that the construction of the abandon- 
ment clause which justifies the plaintiffs’ claim deprives the suing and laboring clause 
of its true significance. The language of the clause in question is that ‘‘ in case of 
loss or misfortune it shall be lawful and necessary to and for the assured, etc., to 
make all reasonable exertions to and about the defense, safeguard and recovery of 
the said vessel without prejudice to this insurance, etc., and in case of neglect or 
refusal on the part of the insured, etc., then the said insurers may and are hereby 
authorized to interpose and recover the said vessel, or after recovery to cause the 
same to be repaired, or both, for account of the insured; to the expenditures and 
amount whereof the said insurance company will contribute according to the pro- 
portion the sum insured bears to the valuation aforesaid, and the surplus, if any, 
paid or incurred by said insurers (with the premium notes if unpaid) shall bea lien 
upon and shall be recoverable against the said vessel, etc.; but in case this insure 
ance shall be against total loss only, and no claim for the same be sustained, then 
the whole of said expenditure and amount paid or incurred by said insurers shall be 
a lien and recoverable as aforesaid,” etc. It was further agreed, in the clause first 
quoted, that the acts of the insured or the insurers in recovering, saving and pre- 
serving the property insured in case of disaster shall be without prejudice to the 
rights of either, and shall be considered as done for the common benefit. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the suing and laboring clause which, according to the express 
agreement of the parties, can be construed as affecting the right of the assured to 
abandon, in pursuance of the terms by which that right is defined and limited. 
The very object of the suing and laboring clause was to enable each party to do 
what was best for both without prejudice to either, and it contains no obligation on 
the part of one to repay any expenditure made by the other, except according to 
their respective interests—that is to say, if the loss is partial only, then the expenses 
incurred are to be borne by each in proportion to the interests covered by the 
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icy, and then at the risk of the owner; but if the loss under the terms of the 

«js a total loss, whether actual or constructive, any expenditures made by 
either constitutes a part of the loss, and as by the abandonment the whole interest 
in the subject of insurance rests in the insurer, the whole expense falls upon him 
without recourse upon the insured. 

An abandonment either accepted or justified by the event executes in full the con- 
tract between the parties as of its date, so that no new rights can be acquired by 
either against the other without further assent. Expenses incurred after that by 
the insurer are contracted upon his own account alone, and for his own interest. 
The conclusion is, then, that the several plaintiffs are entitled to recover according 
to their claim for a total loss the whole amount of the insurance less any set-oft for 
any unpaid premium. Judgment will be entered accordingly. 








MERE MENTION. 


—J. L. Brown, Auditor of Iowa, has been nominated for re-election by 
the Republicans. 

—If you want Whipple’s map of East St. Louis cheap, consult our ad- 
vertising columns. 

—H. T. Newman, an insurance broker of Chicago, was arrested last 
week on the charge of alleged embezzlement. 

—Jackson, Mich., now has a regular paid fire department of nine men, 
two captains and a chief, with seven part-pay men. 

—The conundrum agitating La Salle street is, Who is to be the manager 
of the Western department of the Connecticut Fire? i 

—Thomas W. Griffin, an insurance agent at Lampasas, Tex., has been 
placed under a bond of $750 on a charge of embezzlement. 

—Why was the situation of a number of Chicago local underwriters 
recently like Wilber F. Storey ? Because they wished for a Guardian. 

—Alexander Cromar has been appointed representative of the New 
York Life Insurance Company for Western Ontario, with headquarters at 
Toronto. 

—The many friends of J. Goodwin, the popular Chicago agent of the 
Etna, were pleased to welcome him back to that city last week after a 
prolonged absence, 

—It is anticipated that before the close of September 10,000,000 gallons 
will be added to the daily water supply of New York city, bringing up 
the supply to 108,000,000 gallons per diem. 

—Superintendent McCall has reported to the Attorney-General that the 
examination of the New York Life, Health and Assessment Association 
of Auburn, N. Y. (a co-operative), shows it to be insolvent. 

—Ashland, Wis., voters have decided to pay an annual tax of $4000 for 
rental of forty hydrants from the Holly Water-Works Company, which is 
about to put in a system of water-works in‘the city costing $65,000. 

—Edward Stanberry, secretary of the Firemens Insurance Company of 
Dayton, has been in New York during the past few days. He has been 
looking over the field here, and goes from New York to Philadelphia. 

—Charles H. Russell, receiver of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company, has been granted permission by the Insurance Superintendent 
to pay a dividend of twenty per cent to policyholders and other claimants. 

—The agency partnership of George B. Coale and William E. Morris, 
at Baltimore, has been dissolved, and Mr. Coale will continue the busi- 
ness with his son, George William Coale, representing the Hartford Fire 
and the Home of New York. ’ 

—At Council Bluffs, Ia., the introduction of the compact to take the 
place of the local board has resulted favorably, and Manager A. M. Weir 
carefully revises daily reports and keeps his eyes open as to concurrent 
indorsements and a steady maintenance of the tariff. 

~—W. D. Marsh, of the well-known firm of local underwriters of Fred. 
S. James & Co. of Chicago, was quietly married on the 25th ultimo at 
Madison, Wis., to one of Chicago’s estimable ladies. ‘One by one the 
Toses fade,” etc. 

—Cornelius Walford was tendered a warm reception on his recent visit 
to Toronto. On Tuesday a large party of his insurance friends met on 
board the steamer ‘‘ Ontario” and received the insurance notable in an 
informal manner, and then refreshments were served in Victoria Park 





Pavilion. William McCabe was chairman of the reception and James 
Hedley was secretary. Mr. Walford and the English actuary, T. B, 
Sprague, are expected in New York city in a few days. 


—P. L. Spooner, the present Insurance Commissioner of the State of 
Wisconsin, will probably administer the affairs of that office during the 
next term, he having received a renomination at the hands of the Repub- 
licans, in convention assembled, last week. 

—Notice has been issued by Superintendent of Insurance John A. Mc- 
Call, Jr., that all claims against La Metropole Insurance Company of 
Paris should be filed with him on or before December 1, 1884, at which 
date the application for the release of the company’s deposit at Albany 
for the protection of its policyholders will be acted on by the Superin- 
tendent. 

—If the insurance agents at Fonda, N. Y., failed to take the bull by the 
horns, they have at least taken the said animal by the tail in deciding to 
double rates on Main street property, following the heavy fire losses on 
that thoroughfare. They have also notified their policyholders that they 
will cancel all policies ‘‘ if measures are not taken by the first of Novem- 
ber for the introduction of water.” 

—Vermont has recently honored the insurance fraternity by electing 
one of the professional agents, E. J. Ormsbee of Brandon, to be Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and Warren Gibbs, president of ‘the Vermont Life Insur- 
ance Company, to be State Senator. Another item of news also is the 
appointment of S. R. Shipley, president of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, to be receiver of the Credit Mobilier in place of Oliver Ames, 


—The San Francisco Chronicle of August 29 says: ‘‘ Suit was begun on 
the 28th at San Jose, by Padronilla Fischer, against the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, to recover $2500 on a life policy held by her husband, 
Ernest L, Fischer, who was killed at Mountain View @ year ago by an 
employee named George Langley. Langley was convicted of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The complaint 
now filed alleges that Fischer's death was accidental.” 


—The premiums received by the 149 fire insurance companies in busi- 
ness in Boston for the first six months of 1884 aggregated $2,121,359, of 
which $657,260 was on buildings and $1,464,108 was on contents. The 
receipts of the ten leading companies were as follows: Liverpool and 
London and Globe, $50,409 ; Royal, $30,796 ; Sun, $30,397; Commercial 
Union, $26,000 ; Boylston, $25,180; City of London, $24,412; Imperial, 
$21,677 ; Firemens, Boston, $19,748 ; Home, $19,393 ; Washington, $19, - 
ogI. 

—tThe Daily. Telegraph says that actual hostilities between France and 
China have been followed by some business in war risks at Lloyd’s and 
the various insurance offices. On goods by a Messageries steamer from 
Marseilles for the East a premium of 1§s. per cent has been paid, while 
10s. was charged on a German vessel from Hamburg, laden with muni- 
tions of war for the Chinese Government, and 2s. 6d. on one of the Glen 
packets from London. Transactions, however, are, as yet, not very 
numerous. 

—Dr. Felix Bremont has written an article for The Journal d’ Hygiene 
in which he gives tobacco smokers some good advice, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: Cigar smokers should always use a long holder and 
renew it frequently. Havana cigars are by far the least hurtful. Dry 
cigars contain less nicotine than damp ones. It is better to smoke slowly 
than quickly. Cigarette smoking is the most pernicious form of smok- 
ing, while the smoking of pure dry tobacco from a porous pipe frequently 
renewed 1s the nearest possible approach to hygienic excellence. 


—The Connecticut Life and Accident Insurance Company of Meriden 
has stopped business, having met with the usual experience of co-opera- 
tives. A circular issued by the association says: ‘‘ When the assessment 
to raise $5000 was levied in August, the association numbered about 1000 
paying certificates, out of 1348 that had been issued to that date. Only 
366 certificates have responded to the assessment, leaving us at the end 
of two years’ business with less than 400 certificates in force, and under 
the circumstances the board do not think it advisable to continue busi- 
ness,” 

—At the late convention of the National Association of Stationary En- 
gineers at Baltimore, in considering the question of forming a boiler 
insurance company under the auspices of the association, a report was 
read stating that ‘boiler insurance, compared to other risks taken by 
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underwriters, is the most profitable known, and that the inspection about 
which so much has been heard from certain insurance companies is a 
farce, a pretense, only put forth to impose upon and deceive boiler 
owners. In most cases the inspection is made by the engineer in charge, 
and not by the paid officials of the insurance companies, so that the en- 
gineers earn the dividends which are paid to the officials. Hence the 
importance of a boiler insurance company under the jurisdiction of en- 
gineers.” 

—Thifteen years ago Charles M. Rogers commenced his business career 
as an errand boy on La Salle street, Chicago. He was with Wm. E. Rollo 
& Co. for seven years, and for the past five hasbeen cashier in the office 
of A. H. Darrow. We now have the pleasure to record his advancement 
in his appointment as local agent for the American Central of St. Louis 
for Chicago outside of the business district, that being still, as it has been 
for years, in the office of the well-known firm of Davis & Requa, Mr. 
Rogers has opened an office at No. 171 La Salle street, basement, where 
he will be pleased to see his friends. 

—In England, the death is announced of Mrs, Louisa Hanson in her 
ro4th year. Mrs. Hanson was the widow of Captain James Hanson, R. 
N., whose vessel, the ship ‘‘ Brazen,” was wrecked near Newhaven in 
April, 1800, and all on board, with the exception of one sailor, were 
drowned. Margaret Norris, an out-door pauper at Taleisen, near 
Aberystwith, has just attained her 107th year. She has been a recipient 
of parish relief for about sixty years. Considering her advanced age she 
is remarkably hale, and her mental faculties are good. She is well known 
to tourists in Wales, and is frequently visited. 

—Mobile has not a reputation for scarcity of fires, and this is no won- 
der, for the firemen, though wide awake and alive to the interests of their 
companies, are seriously handicapped by a very poor water supply. The 
following from a local paper indicates the small body of water that flows 
through the water mains of Mobile: ‘‘ A Dauphin street fire plug was 
turned on yesterday morning for the purpose of flushing the gutters, and 
so small was the head of water that only a stream the thickness of a man’s 
hand came out; yet all the hydrants in that neighborhood were more or 
less thrown out of business until the flushing was concluded. The water 
supply in the central part of the town is most wretched, and bodes ill to 
property should a fire break out.” 

—Albo de Bernales, the American manager of the United Fire Reinsur- 
ance Company, has resigned his position, explaining the cause therefor 
in the following statement made to the insurance press: ‘‘It being ap- 
parently impossible to harmonize the differences between Mr. de Bernales 
and the Insurance Superintendent of New York, a purchase of Mr. de 
Bernales’ interest and a separation of his connection with the United Fire 
Reinsurance Company as resident manager of the United States branch, 
has been mutually agreed upon between that gentleman and the company, 
and William Wood, general agent of the company, has been appointed 
acting manager.” The following paragraph is published in the last issue 
of The London Review to hand: “ Mr, Lane, the general manager, and 
Mr. Brooke, chairman of the board of the United Fire Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Manchester, have left for New York for the purpose of establish- 
ing there a local board to represent the above company. It is understood 
that the arrangements which have existed between this company and 
Albo de Bernales have been terminated by mutual consent. The United 
Fire Reinsurance Company have obtained the sanction of the Austrian 
Government to transact business in that country.” 


—The Boston Transcript explains how forest fires are started. ‘‘A 
party of hunters or fishermen with a guide go into the woods, and select 
their camping ground for the night near a lake or pond. They go around 
and peel the bark from large trees—of course killing them—to get ma- 
terial to build a shelter, in front of which they kindle a fire. There may 
be six inches of vegetable soil or muck upon which the fire is built, and 
much is under foot everywhere. In a day or two they go off, leaving a 
few embers upon the muck, which has become dry, and with the first strong 
wind a fire is started, which may burn over thousands of acres, killing 
the trees. In a year or two they fall, and the next fire that comes through 
these fallen trunks makes a flame so hot that the vegetable substance is 
roasted out of the soil itself, and then it is a long time before trees of any 
size or value will grow there. The one who gave these facts said that the 
guides ought to be not only fined, but also imprisoned for a long term, 
whenever one of them allows a fire to be left in such a careless way. A 
few examples made of them would make them more careful. It might be 











hard to prove it on them, but the good accomplished would pay forall the 
money and pains it would cost whenever one was caught. The laws cer. 
tainly should be changed, so as to make the penalties very severe ; the 
guides should be licensed by the State, and have their licenses taken away 
for misconduct or neglect ; and then no pleasure seekers should be al. 
lowed to go into the woods without a guide.” 


—This is pretty good from The Miller's Journal: ‘It has long ago 
been proved that the mutual system cannot be made a success without the 
hearty support of a very large proportion of the trade, and neither in this 
country nor England does it appear to be possible to induce a sufficient 
number of millers to place their fire risks in the hands of the mutual 
company. The first requisite of insurance is security, and unless it js 
clearly understood that the majority of responsible men in the trade are 
connected with a mutual company, there will necessarily be a feeling of 
distrust which will impede the progress of the concern. There is algo 
another important point to bear in mind, and that is, that while anything 
like extortion on the part of the tariff companies should meet with oppo. 
sition, it is by no means for the benefit of millers that insurance com. 
panies should take their business without profit, and millers should not be 
parties to any reckless system of doing busfness, or they might only have 
themselves to blame if their losses in cases of fire were not promptly met,” 
The editor of The Miller’s Journal gives evidence in the above paragraph 
that he has a long head and broad mind. 


—We agree heartily with the sentiment in the following para. 
graph, clipped from The Baltimore Underwriter: ‘‘ Europe and 
America have much to learn from each other. We _ smile at 
the primitive methods of fire extinguishment which are pertina- 
ciously adhered to, even in the larger cities of the continent, 
Between the funny little squirts and the dilatory and sluggish 
methods of bringing them into operation, onthe one hand, and the enor. 
mous power of our own steam engines and the celerity with which they are 
brought into play, on the other, the distance is immeasurable. Butit 
would be well for our property and for our fire insurance companies if 
we were to imitate foreign cities in the construction of our buildings, 
Stone party-walls, as well as outer walls fit for fortresses, concrete ceil- 
ings and tile floors, leave nothing to burn but furniture or other contents, 
and a fire may readily be confined to the apartment in which it originates, 
If the shoddy style of building in favor with us had predominated abroad, 
cities that are now flourishing would have been long ago swept off the 
face of the earth. Such cities can tolerate toy engines and lethargic pom- 
piers, because they have no pressing need of larger calibre in the one, or 
greater alacrity in the other.” 


—The London Lancet says that considerable excitement was created in 
Birmingham by the prominence given by the press to the report that a 
death had occurred from Asiatic cholera. Careful inquiry, however, leads 
to the belief that an error has been committed in supposing this to be the 
case. The patient was a man aged 47, living in a densely-populated part 
of the town ; the seizure took place about midnight on the preceding Fri- 
day, the man having gone to bed in apparently good health. The next 
day he was able to be downstairs and about the house, but became worse 
in the evening from diarrhoea, stomachic pains, and cramp in various 
parts of the body. He was better again on Monday, but on a return of 
the symptoms died from collapse at six o’clock in the evening, after an ill- 
ness of fifty-six hours. An official examination, under the direction of the 
medical officer of health, hias shown the case to have been one of severe diat- 
rhoeaand collapse. The prevalence of diarrhoea in the town at the present 
time is very great. From the roth to the 17th inst. 800 cases were treated 
at the General Hospital, and in one week at the Owens Hospital 490. In 
this instance the certificate of the medical man in attendance was filled 
up as ‘‘cholera” and “collapse.” Inthe present state of public excite- 
ment on the question, it is incumbent upon medical practitioners to pro- 
mote the confidence of the public rather than to add to the apprehension 
which so many people have of this dread scourge. Judicious dealing 
with certificates of death, and careful comparison of known facts relative 
to the two diseases, will generally serve to distinguish between the true 
form of cholera and the more common cases of acute diarrhoea with col- 
lapse and cramps which occur in such frequency at this season of the 
year in all large towns. In the present case much needless alarm has 
been caused, which it is to be hoped will be assuaged by the prudent 
and clear letter which the Mayor has written to the public papers on the 
question, 
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